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POLITICAL FAME. 



CHAPTER I. 

RIGHT AND MIGHT CONSIDERED 
HISTORICALLY. 

England ! beautiful island^ birthplace of the 
sage^ the scholar^ the bard^ where genius finds 
the inexhaustible gamer of laudable ambition ; 
England ! towards whose shore the ambitious 
Corsican turned his thoughts in vain; England! 
from thy throne the sceptre of justice is wielded 
by a womanly, but a Christianlike power, and 
albeit the sovereign holds most marked 
supremacy, each British subject is lord of 
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England^s destiny, and the architect of her 

fortune. 

The warrior buckles on the sword, the sailor 
ploughs the deep waters in England^s defence, 
but the civilian is equally brave when honour 
and integrity '^ keep the weather of his fate,'' 
and law — not law in all its petty tyranny, but 
law restrained by reason — is the bulwark of our 
country and the defender of our rights. 

If historic revelation has as much truth in 
its composition as we are bound to believe it 
has, we may easily satisfy ourselves by roaming 
amidst its pages, and perceiving that law is the 
foundation, the protection, the upholding of 
every government, and therefore the politicians 

of a great nation hold a most high and sacred 
calling. 

When Jacob took refuge in Egypt, the 
hierarchy was established, and although the 
chariots of war of that age are so highly 
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vaunted, it was at the bidding of their com- 
manders that the men advanced to action, and 
these leaders received their first impressions of 
the necessity of marching to the combat from 
the Magi : Law, therefore, at this early period, 
asserted its power. Is there an abuse in 
the army, to the civilian belongs the task of 
considering the question, as in the late case of 
military punishment : the commander has one 
cruel, difficult rule of conduct to go by ; it is 
for the politician to consider how each law's 
severity can be softened. 

At the period when Sesostris had brought 
Egypt to a high pitch of civilization, Europe 
was a barbarous chaos; and why? the men 
warred and strove with each other, but there 
was no law. 

The civilian had the hardest duty to perform 
when Europe began to civilize. There is a sort 
of brute courage in man, inclining him to fight, 
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Pharamond was '^ a famous warrior and politi- 
cian/^ Now it is not possible that at the 
period (the year of our Lord 420) the edge of 
the sword could have established Pharamond 
on his throne ; his politics awed^ subdued^ and 
conquered; for those laws which to us seem 
strange and barbarous^ appeared in. a totally 
different light to the untutored hearts of that 
period* By following closely the thread of 
French history from that age, we will gradu- 
ally approach the epochs of more recent dis- 
turbances, and so arrive at the conclusion that 
our British politicians are as surely the de- 
fenders of our country as our warriors. 

From the time of Clovis I (481), the French 
became more alive to the necessity of establish- 
ing laws ; but however we may admire the re- 
gulations of the past, admire them as chefs- 
d'oeuvre for the ages in which they were in- 
stituted, the continuance of the Salic law 
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(formed in this reign) shows ub, that where it 
suits the French to keep up a custom, they are 
firm enough in their resolve. Let them turn 
their eyes to our country, behold now a queen 
is on the throne, if they can exclaim " a wo- 
man/^ let them also add a just woman and a 
Christian. But, " vide et crede" was never a 
Frenchman's motto. Louis Philippe bestowed 
a paternal embrace, and paid a great many 
French compliments to our Queen, but he has 
no inclination to abolish the Salic law, though 
he may think a queen a pretty ornament upon 
a British throne. 

Passing over a great many kings, mere tools 

m the hands of the mayors, who at that period 

the ofl&ce of chief ministers, we arrive at 

Charlemagne, who won the proud title of 

Emperor of the West. 

Reason governs force, the mind triumphs 
"® rudeness of the age, learning in its 
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first timorous shape breaks upon the nation^ 
learned men visit the capital^ and France be- 
comes the stage for rising genius — genius in 
its pure infancy, ere rivaby and ambition ren- 
dered it a difficult fight, the prize of which in 
our day is too often awarded, not to the most 
deserving, but to the most influential. In this 
reign Parliament was established, and politi- 
cians were held in high esteem. What can a 
king do as the individual man, but let him call 
the nation friend, and he has all the sovereign's 
power, without any of the ill-will of jealousy. 
No great difierence in the laws took place from 
the death of Charlemagne to the reign of 
Charles, surnamed the Simple (898) ; here was 
a revolt : there was no time for indolence — 
Charlemagne made laws, but they required the 
test of improvement, and a king's situation 
was no sinecure in ages past, the moment of 
Charles's indolence was the signal for a revolt — 
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the unhappy monarch died in imprisonment. 
The new king whom the French set up reigned 
twelve years; but, at his death, the usual conse- 
quence of destroying the legitimate race of 
kings showed itself in civil wars. Charles's 
son succeeded to Rodolph, his father's success- 
ful rival, but he in his turn had to defeat that 
rival's son. 

Louis the Fifth, the last of the Carlovingian 
race, died hated, and the nobility raised Hugh 
Capet to the throne. 

We have only one law to notice ere we 
touch upon the contemporary of the Norman 
Conqueror, we allude to the law against duel- 
ling, which Henry the First instituted. The 
just humanity of this act has been so fre- 
quently discussed, that we deem it unnecessary 
to touch further upon the subject. 

Having now arrived at the period when the 
Norman Conqueror invaded England, we wiU 
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follow the thread of French and English 
history together, and briefly consider how 
much law overruled the strength of arms. 
Philip the First's reign, taken upon the 

whole, is glorious ; that is, allowing the glory 
of a reign to be comprehended in the number 
of events which may be crowded into it, and 
also that some one of these events be of im- 
portance. In the reign of this king the first 
Crusade forms a memorable recollection. But 
how blindly, rashly, was that war undertaken. 
Peter the Hermit's enthusiasm could lay down 
no law for prudence or managing action, and 
of five hundred thousand persons engaged, we 
question if any felt a holy zeal. To fight was 
the belle passion of that bloody age; and the first 
Crusade was certainly sufiiciently sanguinary. 

Here was work for politicians rather than 
for a bigoted priest. When the latter think 
of fighting they are too apt to quote Scripture, 
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forgetting that what we now can only hope 
for, was a certainty when it occurred. '^ Re- 
member David and Goliah !" exclaims the 
Divine. But does he remember that for some 
wise purpose of his unsearchable will, the 
Almighty determined that David should con- 
quer, and told him so, whereas, now we cannot 
tell who is the David and who the Goliah, 
True, that Jerusalem seems rather to be the 
inheritance of the faithful than the unbeliever, 
but the rash impetuosity of that first Crusade 
damped the ardour of brave spirits by making 
them too soon conclude their course was des- 
perate. The arrangements of politicians, the 
pros and cons for treaty or war, are essential 
as the very weapons with which the military 
defend themselves. And Peter the Hermit 
might have told his beads far better than send 
an army to the holy wars. 

We do not absolutely defend the arbitrary 
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conduct of his contemporary, William the Con- 
queror, but we do not forget that laws which 
seem barbarous in 1847, were less so -in 1066. 
We are perfectly aware that we shudder at 
the idea of the curfew bell, that the youngest 
child is struck with wonder at such a way of 
turning half our life literally into darkness. 
But be it not forgotten, that as late as Queen 
Elizabeth^s time, four in the afternoon was 
quite a late dinner hour, and eight o^clock, in 
1066, was not the time when the dessert is 
brought on the table. 

William the Conqueror felt that law was 
the only power capable of making subjects 
the pupil, the sovereign the master ; and as 
the justice or tyranny of each law in its form 
is not our present discussion, so we leave to 
other pens the task of stigmatizing the Con- 
queror by a harsher name. 

Louis the Sixth of France is the next who 
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claims our attention ; the difference between 
his reign and that of his father's is singularly 
striking. Right being stronger than might, 
is fully exemplified by the contrast. Louis 
gave permission to the cities to purchase their 
freedom, by which they became corporate 
bodies. The conduct of judges and governors 
was submitted to severe scrutiny, the mayors 
no longer exercised that unlimited sway which 
might have been termed republicanism under 
the cloak of a king. That enlightened states- 
man the Abbe Suger reformed the whole mo- 
narchy, and the king himself regarded the high 
situation he held as one of sacred responsibility. 
With him conscience mixed itself with power, 
and heaven^s justice reigned through the mortal 
king ! His contemporary and rival, Henry the 
First of England had consderable abilities, but 
his moral conduct was rather a slave to a power- 
ful, but ill-directed, mind, than the well- 
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trained discipline of the highest gift of man^ — 
his searching intellect. The Beauclerc of the 
age was the murderer of his brother ; and the 
might of bodily courage which kept the foreign 
enemy at bay, was under no law of that right 
of equality which forbids mortal man tyran- 
nizing over the life of his fellow-creature. 
Philip Augustus of France and Bichard 
Coeur de Lion of England are powerful ex- 
amples to bear out our principle. Both brave, 
both rash, both obstinate, and both possessing 
high abilities ; still their lives were spent in a 
continued struggle, the jealousy of actual 
strength was the vaulting ambition of both — 
an ambition which can only be sustained by 
an equal sway of rule and courage : the latter 
was the dominant passion in the breasts of 
both kings ; but the monarch of a realm must 
unite the thoughts of a civilian to the courage 
of a warrior, or else he is but one individual 

2 
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at the mercy of circumstances. A mutiny in 
his army^ a panic fear^. an epidemic disease^ 
and he is handed over to his foe. 

Had Richard possessed less of the warrior 
and more of the law-restrained politician within 
his breast, he would not have met his un- 
timely death ; a king can no more be justified 
than a subject when, armed only with the 
right of monarchical power, he besieges the 
castle of a subject, to deprive him of an inhe- 
ritance which chance has thrown in his way. 
Richard^s death, generally so lightly passed 
over, is, in fact, a great and searching lesson. 

Let us now pass over two reigns; which 
brings us to that of Philip the Third of 
France, contemporary with Edward the First 
of England. His reign was scandalously cor- 
rupt ; the features of the cruelty of that period 
will never be effaced from history. The 
Sicilian Vespers, the Albigense crusade, the 
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Flemish war, and the barbarous treatment of 
the Knights Templars, are marks for the histo- 
rian, the poet, and the philosopher. And the 
latter may vainly vaunt man's courage, let him 
rather mourn over his sanguinary strength, 
the force of arms was needed for all these 
cruel purposes; but Philip the Third will 
answer at a stronger tribunal for the victims 
of his sateless revenge. His contemporary 
meanwhile earned for himself the title of '^ the 
English Justinian.^' His useful laws will be 
amidst England's codes* when Philip, sur- 
named the Hardy, will be considered hardy 
only on one point — cruelty. 

Philip the Sixth, the first of the race of 
Valois, presents a memorable lesson in the 
history of his misfortunes ; and remote as the 
period may be, we could, were it not too per- 
sonal, compare the way in which he was 

* Vide the " Cinque Ports." 
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treated as a prisoner in England^ with the 
modem treatment of a certain splendid^ but 
too ambitious^ warrior. That law of conscience 
which is comprehended in the word '^ honour,'' 
made Edward trust his prisoner, and when 
the unfortunate Dauphin, returning to his 
native country, found himself deficient of the 
required ransom, he returned broken-hearted, 
but with unstained honour to his English 
exile. 

The mind of the Dauphin soared far beyond 
the century, and the binding honour of a pro- 
mise was felt at the expense of liberty and life : 
this inherent rule of honorable conduct being 
too often slighted, law has arisen to bind, to 
sanctify, to render impassable the contract 
which is made between nation and nation, man, 
and man; but in some high and well-regu- 
lated minds, simple honour is as powerful as 
law; the latter so often misconstrued is, in fact. 
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honour under worldly instead of mental 
regulations. 

We have a powerful argument before us, in 
the struggle between the friends of Henry the 
Sixth of England^ in their endeavours to esta- 
blish him on the French throne^ and the heroic 
devotion of the Maid of Orleans, endeavouring 
to restore Charles the Sixth's Dauphin to the 
right of his forefathers. We are not disposed 
to enter upon a critical essay, to prove whether 
the heroine was justified in indulging her 
superstitious calling, but our aim is to con- 
sider how simple an instrument may afiect a 
great nation when justice is on the feeble side, 
might of arms on the wrong. 

Beautiful enthusiast ! ill-requited were thy 
services 5 thy noble head bowed to the de- 
stroyer's power, but thy heart bravely encoun- 
tered all for the sake of that which thy enthu- 
siastic soul taught thee to call right. With the 

2§ 
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king^s faults Joan had no part; the fate of birth 
had made him the son of a king; the faults of our 
ancestors ought not to be heaped upon our 
shoulders ; — ^to Charles the Oppressed belonged 
the right of the French throne, and Joan 
never rested until the oppressed became the 
victorious. The reader may probably weary 
of these ramblings amongst ages gone by, we 
will therefore launch at once into the Medici 
era. 

Stop ! cries the critic, the Medici wfis poli- 
tical. Aye, but the justice of policy was not 
hers; the cunning, the avarice, the murder, 
the treachery to which policy may be per- 
verted, belonged to this black-hearted woman; 
but its beneficence, its religion, its humanizing 
influence upon mankind were totally wanting ; 
and of all her sons, all her abettors, all her 
admirers, not one proved more humane than 
she, whose plots and horrid deeds have de- 
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scended to posterity, as a warning to her sex 
of what a woman may become when her heart 
is unshielded by religion, truth, and gentle- 
ness. The dreadful wars she falsely ascribed 
to religious motives showed that she forgot 
that He, for whose cause she pretended to 
fight, is the Prince of Peace, not of War. That 
policy which she might have made instru- 
mental to a whole nation's welfare, served only 
to add agency to her natural abilities — abilities 
which, as misused talents, must be accounted 
for at a high and impartial tribunal. 

A melancholy feeling sheds itself over the 
mind when retrospecting Catherine's re- 
gency. 

She stood a queen in power, a queen in will, 
a queen in appearance, amidst her indolent sons, 
— and how did she govern them? 

Memory! recall that terrible regency; recall it 
as a lesson for posterity ; and ye, who question 
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what a queen can really do, either on the side 
of virtue or vice, bring to mind the Medici. 

A Queen is upon our British throne, a 
queen with gentle virtues and feminine attri- 
butes ; she stoops to phase, and exalts herself 
whilst stooping. And, whilst leaving to the 
^lords of the creation the active conjugation of 
the word Fame, upon her reign the glory will 
be reflected; for the truest type of a great mind 
is to encourage those high qualities which our 
limited strength cannot positively grasp at. A 
queen need not be a heroine, and yet she may 
be glorious. That discrimination which awards 
recompense to the meritorious, reproof to the 
undeserving ; that gentle patience, which 
rather awaits events than commands war ; that 
religion, which casts the halo of its bounty 
around the nation she loves : these attributes. 
Queen Victoria, have made thee beloved, whilst 
birthright made thee the Queen. 
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Let, then, those who please, prate of the 
Salic law, it was not made for such as thou, — 
domestic peace guards thy gentle heart, thy 
laws inspire thee with deeper virtue than all 
the intrigue of the most subtle art. And 
whilst thou shinest like some bright yet tran- 
quil star, the orbs of glory move around thee, 
and the attractive powers of thy charms are 
gentleness and love. 

It is too unfortunately true, that when we 
bring forward the misfortunes of Louis the 
Sixteenth of France, the French talk of those 
of Charles the First of England. But 
England tardily, yet truly, taught the barbarity 
of its conduct, committed no more similar 
atrocity. Nor can the two examples bear so 
close a semblance if they be rightly consi- 
dered. Charles the First, wrongly taught by 
his pedantic father, imbibed unconstitutional 
notions of monarchy ; but it is very probable 
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that, had he had the people only to contend 
with, he would have relaxed in his ideas of 
supremacy. It was not with the people col- 
lectively, but the people formed into a re- 
fractory body under the Protector, that Charles 
contended, at first to assert his own limited 
views of plebeian power, at last to satisfy his 
roused feelings of pique. And when actually 
engaged in civil war, the Protector was the 
hydra for whose life Charles felt so keen a 
thirst. 

'' Aut Caesar, aut nullus,^^ was the Protector's 
maxim ; and Charles, with limited abilities, 
quickly fell a prey to the powerful man's supe- 
rior cunning. Nevertheless, we cannot palliate 
that which must ever be a blot upon English 
history ; Charles the First set law at defiance, 
and found military power a glorious, but an 
unsubstantial shadow. 

Had Napoleon Bonaparte been actually 
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plotting during the first disturbances of the 
state^ the case would have been the same as 
that of Charles aud the Protector. But the 
unhappy Louis seemed imbibed with the Nero 
wish of beholding all France in the light of 
an enemy. There was a feeling of moderation 
in the earliest part of the revolution^ which 
might have served as a lesson to restore the 
king to his senses ; but he mistook the mode- 
ration for cowardice^ and forgot^ that whereas 
men from the earliest history of the world were 
endued with a spirit for fightings policy is an 
acquired principle, whidh grows with the world^s 
growth, and cannot be quelled by the man king. 
And behold, another monarch,* untaught 
by example, refusing advice, battling with the 
very laws he had made, restricting the liberty 
he had sworn to protect, endeavouring to rule 
by absolute monarchy, and to convert that 

* Charles the Tenth. 
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monarcliy into tyranny. Odious idea of sove- 
reign might, to stake a nation^s welfare on 
the chance of a victory or defeat in a civil 
war. 

Readers, my historical researches so far are 
over ; and those who deny the theory, or, to 
pay my power a worse compliment, cannot see 
its aim, let these not turn sceptically from one 
fact, that all rebellious monarchs are the 
weakest-minded, which shows us at once that 
the loftiest mind is the most ready to submit 
to useful government ; and, as a general rule, 
to govern is to be governed in turn. Man^s 
honour consists not in unlimited worship of 
self; the barriers of society and law will never 
be infringed, except for ambitious, tyrannic 
motives : a monarch ought never to count 
more upon the courage of his army than the 
sagacity of his politicians. 

Oh! then. Politicians, look upon your 
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country as a vast inheritance committed to 
yoiir charge, let Truth sway your principles, 
Honour your laws. There is cowardice in 
making self the first consideration, when 
England is the mark whereon your eyes 
should turn. Patiently, diligently, and cou- 
rageously follow the path which may not 
always lead to eminence or popularity, but 
bear in mind that as the million, countless of 
millions, grains of sand, consist actually of 
grain upon grain, so does voice upon voice 
constitute that great body — ^the Senate. 
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POLITICAL NOVELISTS— THE RESPONSIBILITY 

OF POLITICIANS. 

It may be supposed that every man feels a 
holy consciousness of a responsible duty when 
he enters the Houses of Parliament ; not the 
ambition, not the power, not the littleness 
ascribed to most men, must always be mixed 
in his composition from the hour M.P. signs 
its contract with power. There are diviner 
virtues in man^s breast, sweeter theories than 
self, and it is with loathing that liberal minds 
turn firom those biting sarcasms upon man, 
showing him in his worst light and most 
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paltry character. As soon as a law is insti- 
tuted^ popular novelists aim their ridicule at 
it^ thoughtless pens deride that which wisdom 
has created. Nay, the very politician who has 
sat with his brother members satisfies his 
leisure ambition and the craving of angry 
duns by a work founded on crying down the 
law which his brothers and himself have insti- 
tuted. It is divulging the secrets of the 
house, placing the weapon of discontent in 
the hands of the people, placing a barrier 
before the amelioration of a law in its infancy, 
to thrust its cons so much before its pros, in 
the brilliant three volumes which vilify his 
brother members, and make the author popular 
almost at the expense of honour. In those 
brilliant pages the suflfering child of want reads 
his first lesson of discontent, the labourer sues 
for more than he had otherwise wished for, 
the poor look upon the rich as a vast assembly 
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of tyrants, and curse them in their hearts, 
ivhilst they cringe beneath their bounty. 

Will the poor never be taught to know 
their true position ? never whilst the rich him- 
self pens the very fact of his tyranny. Oh ! 
ye poor, believe not in the happiness which 
Mammon confers on its favorites; think that 
every thousand the rich man possesses only 
makes him crave for a thousand more; know 
that he cannot supply any of his luxurious 
wants without the assistance of your laborious 
hands ; that the charity he bestows is not all 
charity, for even in the union more prosperous 
man reaps the equal benefit of poor to rich, 
and rich to poor. 

Discontent is, in fact, engendered by educa- 
tion; for behold the contented smile— -the 
helpless happiness of infancy and yoimg days 
in all ranks of life. Behold those lovely 
hours of youth, ere lips have learned sighing, 

3§ 
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and eyes have shed a tear; behold the 
beggar^s child, and behold that of the rich, 
nay, if there be any favour on the side of 
happiness, the poor child claims it. The 
march of intellect which induces all classes to 
know how to read, ought to teach authors, 
and especially political authors, to take care 
what they write. 

Would it be reasonable to place a knife in 
a child^s hand and bid him not cut ? Is it 
right to furnish the poor with the weapons of 
discontent and bid them not rebel? 

Oh ! ye who are gifted in eloquence, exert 
that power to a better end than an all-en- 
grossing selfishness, which finds its food in 
that popularity — the fame of brilliant author- 
ship. Remember the thrilling feeling which 
crept over you when ye stood, for the first 
time, within parliamentary walls. In your 
most enthusiastic moments, forget not that ye 
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represent the nation, that although no one 
member has uncontrollable authority, yet each 
voice helps to abrogate and revise the laws. 

The opening of Parliament is in itself a 
most soul-interesting sight. 

How many creatures may be made happy 
or unhappy, ere that important body has 
issued forth its last decree of the season. 
There are assembled the talented, the perse- 
vering, and the intellectual. The heroes of 
battles, the lions of oratory, the phalanx who 
protect our nation. 

Spirit of Justice, balance well thy scales ; 
Honour, Truth, and Sincerity attend each 
meeting, for responsible and sacred is the task 
which each member of Parliament has taken 
upon himself. 

Should any doubt this ? 

Why, then, do we offer up prayers in our 
church, when Parliament is engaged in its 
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important avocations ? Do we not feel that 
myriads of human beings have delegated to 
each member the charge of their happiness ? 

Ye aristocrats, tJiere ye must look upon 
us all as brethren — ^brethren in life, equals in 
death, heirs to one vast inheritance — the 
tomb. Bunners to one goal, that bourne 
where distinction may be marked outwardly 
by monuments, but is levelled inwardly by the 
destroying worm, that craving feeder of parted 
flesh and blood. 

" 'Tis the mind that makes the body rich." 

It is the mind which leaves its undying 
offspring to rise above the decay of the form, 
and tell Posterity what the deceased has 
done. 

Pope has said that 

" Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few." 

And is the maxim heeded? Alas! no; men 
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will still waste the best energy of life in dis- 
cussions and disunions; party spirit will 
destroy all philanthropy in the human breast. 

We do not allude to the party feeling which 
must necessarily arise from politics being 
designated by various names^ viz. Tory, 
Whig, Radical, Conservative; but there is a 
totally different division to this — ^man against 
man, opinion against opinion, private animo- 
sity indulged under the cloak of political 
feuds. 

And is the ambition of conquering each 
other a fit employment for those who re- 
present this great and intellectual country ? 

An English poUtician should be far more 
philanthropic, he must forget himself, and 
think of the world; not of the world ol 
fashion, not of the set who will sit at his 
table, and crowd to hear his speeches, but of 
the poor untaught world, whose proclamations 
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have reached him^ and whose wants are laid 
before him. 

But if the politician become popular^ in 
the vulgar acceptance of the word, he too 
often sacrifices his own feelings of duty^ 
preferring applause^ though it be unmerited^ to 
remaining unknown. We must remember that, 
notwithstanding the march of intellect is very 
great, still the majority of the poor (taking 
Wales and Ireland, as well as the meaner parts 
of England and Scotland, into consideration) 
are very untutored, and even when the poor are 
taught, they are but imperfectly acquainted 
with the estimate of their own wants; like 
spoilt children, they would love the hand 
which caressed, and the bounty which gave 
them plenty, but, in time, they would find 
that the very things they had craved for were 
unwholesome and satiating, and the firm hand 
which had chastised, as the bold voice which 
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had refused, would be more beloved when 
reason enforced the belief that the politician 
had proved worthy of his post. 

The difl&culty of refusing a request is often 
greater than granting it. 

Parties are very well in their place, and 
when there is a necessity for them. 

If a king be dethroned, it is natural that 
one part be for, another against, his cause, 
for the Sovereign must have leaned to a party, 
ere party be formed for and against him. 
There have been times when names and 
parties in politics were absolutely necessary. 

When Charles the First was dethroned, one 
party called for his head, another wished to 
reinstate him upon his throne. 

A man would have been unworthy of his 
sex if he could calmly have looked on, nor 
sided with one part of the community. 

When William and Mary were called to 
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the English throne, many were still disposed 
to favour the unfortunate Stuart dynasty. 

We cannot change our hearts as soon as 
we imagine we can ; we cannot cast off old 
feelings as we would a worn-out vesture. No; 
they cling to us in spite of philosophy's 
keenest reasoning, and in those unfortunate 
days the more lenient were for the weak 
Sovereign, whom they hoped would yet amend, 
the more turbulent were on the opposite 
side. 

But now — now, in these peaceful times, 
why cabal about terms, — ^let motives be the 
object; let all that is sacred convince our 
politicians of that which they should ever 
bear in mind — that they hold a responsible 
situation. 

Let them come to those glorious halls, 
feeling that a day is lost when it has not been 
devoted to the nation. 
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Many stand there in the pride of manhood^ 
with the glow of health upon the cheek, the 
fire of energy beaming from the eye. Ah ! 
time will come with its ever-craving touch, 
will alter each line of grace and feature, and 
will bring, at last, its companion — ^reflection. 
The young politician must think that he 
will look back in years to come, and turn 
page by page, leaf by leaf, from the book of 
the past. 

In old age he dreams that he stands again, 
for the first time, within Parliamentary walls 
—he was dreaming then— now he is wide 
awake; awake to the reflection that it has 
not been a fashionable, unimportant life which 
he has led, but that he has gone through a 
conflict of deep responsibility; that by healing 
the miseries of the sick at heart, he has 
drawn them nearer to their God, in thank- 
fulness to the wise decree which has placed 

4 
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the great over the poor, not to tyrannize, but 

to assist and befriend them. 

Then, in such an hour of calm reflection^ 
when the world is closing, when the dearly- 
prized joys of earth are retreating dimmer 
and dimmer down the receding panorama, 
when the fleeted years seem like some 
distant ship momentarily bearing further and 
further down the stream, then conscience is 
the only criterion by which a politician can 
judge whether he is worthy to say, " I stood 
in the House as a man watching over the 
interests of my fellow-man ; I have done my 
duty ; I am worthy of being called a British 
Politician/' 



CHAPTER III. 

LITERARY STATESMEN.— FACTORIES. 

It cannot be supposed that all our states- 
men are desirous of cultivating literary pur- 
suits, or that they be all possessed of the 
^^ furor scribendi :^' but, although we are not' 
at liberty to blame those noblemen who are 
not literary, we certainly, by the same rule, 
are allowed to praise those who employ their 
leisure hours in enriching our libraries, enlarg- 
ing our understanding, and expanding our 
hearts. Not only do statesmen rationally em- 
ploy their time by penning their well-digested 
opinions, but they also raise literature to that 
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standard from whence too many persons are 
willing to pnU it down. They evince by their 
example that cultivated minds are they who 
ought to pen the immortal page ; they show 
that they have sympathy, feelings, and 
thoughts, which none save the educated can 
possess ; the mere nobleman is unheeded, or 
rather the man of letters has raised the noble- 
man stiU higher. 

No one can better understand at the same 
time the essential worldly diJDTerence, and yet 
the bond of paternal equality, between the rich 
and the poor, as those who make literature 
their pursuit. 

To write well, we must think ; and to think 
well, we must be just ; to be just, we must be 
generous ; and to be generous, we must have 
the conscious feeling of the equality of all 
flesh. 

There are many, too many poor authors. 
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leading a life of unrequited labour, dying a 
death of undeserved misery ; but that circum- 
stance should not deter the man of wealth and 
aristocratic birth &om following the same in- 
dustrious career. He need not fear to lose 
caste, for the distinction between the classed 
of society has ever been acknowledged. Those 
who put down the sovereign and the nobility 
are not only foolish, but egregiously selfish, — 
look at all republics, ye lovers of national 
equality, and tremble for the consequence ! 

From ages past statesmen have been busy in 
recording the annals of their time, or how do 
we learn that Theseus was to Athens what 
Alfred the Great was to Britain, and we are 
told that both acknowledged the necessity of 
dividing society into classes. 

Statesmen need not fear that the word 
" Author*^ attached to their name can possibly 
detract from the highest nobility. 

4 § 
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All authors may do more or less good or 
harm from the tendency of their works ; but 
political writers should be more careful than 
others; they should bear in mind, that as in 
domestic life the sum total of trifles compre- 
hend its happiness or misery, so their pen can 
be the means of public annoyance or benefit. 
The English constitution is as free as any man 
can possibly wish to see it; laws are as lenient 
as they are consistent with due regard for the 
right of property and liberty, and men in 
power ought to make justice the purest prin- 
ciple upon which to found their politics. A 
clever pen may be as despotic as a clever 
orator ; Aristotle's favorite virtue prudence is 
Jiever more essential than in political writings. 
I'et every politician remember, that if he 
®*iow the people any particular grievance, he is 
^**® man to whom they look for redress, and a 
^^u must therefore ask himself if he can 
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reform ere lie sets the abuse before the 
people. The old saying might be applied^ — 
^^ What the eyes do not see, the heart cannot 
feel." 

Take, for example, Mr. D^Israeli^s ' Sybil / 
how boldly grand is the pencilUng, how impar- 
tially true the revealings, how fearlessly Mr. 
D^Israeli has brought forward that great 
national sin in our land — namely, the treat- 
ment of the poor in the factories ! 

A foreigner, if he asked, "What is a 
factory ?" would probably be answered, — 

'^ A factory is a public place where indus- 
trious hands are employed in honest toil, where 
children are kept from idleness and bad exam-* 
pie ; where young men and women have learned 
a useful trade, and can consequently settle in 
life without fear of starvation. They cannot 
be reckoned the useless part of an overgrown 
population." Thus a factory ought to be 
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described^ — perhaps it is. But we must be 
ignorant of the facts recorded in one of the 
most extensirely circulated books of the age, if 
we continue in this belief. 

Upon reading ' Sybil/ we find that a 
factory is a place where industry is goaded with 
worse shackles than ever burdened negroes^ 
hands; that factories crush the spirits, and 
break the hearts of the poor ; that no heathen 
can be more ignorant than factory children. 
Oh! crying shame, even their toil is not 
properly rewarded; no, their very wages are 
badly paid; not even paid in Victoria coin, 
but in mercenary bartering amongst the factory 
shops. 

What a pity that factories should not be 
primitive, simple, happy places, where thankful 
hearts and smiling countenances are assembled ! 
What a pity that over-toiled limbs, pale, 
sickly, half-starved, half-clad beings should 
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learn to hate the ricli^ and consider him not 
the protector, but the oppressor ! And, worse 
pity, that the immortal soul should be left there 
in ignorance of where it will wing its flight 
when it departs from the careworn frame ! 
The deceit of happiness in English factories — 
a deceit which has often deluded casual 
observers, — ^may find a place in Shakspeare^s 
general catalogue of deceptions : 



"The world is still deceived with ornament ; 
In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt, — 
But being seasoned with a gracious voice, 
Obscures the show of evil ? In religion. 
What damned error, — ^but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text. 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament ? 
There is no vice so simple but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on his outward front." 



Readers, the world has changed since the 
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time of the Elizabethan bard^ — ^the days are 
past when men were 

" Passing rich with forty pounds a year." 

And why should sixpence with the poor go 
further than a pound with the rich? Since 
D^Israeli has so eloquently brought forward 
the miseries of a factory, we have every right 
to question why those miseries exist, and how 
they can be amended. How happy the 
labouring classes might be, if their superiors 
treated them with the respect, — ^yes, I say 
respect, — with which industry deserves to be 
treated. 

This might be accomplished by the most 
simple deed. Let the character of the man 
who wishes to be the master of a factory be 
most scrupulously investigated. Let it be as 
much a task of merit to obtain this post as 
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any under government. Let the religious prin- 
ciples, the honour, truth, and justice of a 
factory master weigh in his favour or his 
rejection ; and doubt not, the happiest result 
would be obtained. Believe not, readers, that 
when the emancipation of slavery took place in 
our western colonies, all slaves were released 
from the same bonds. 

Nay, many West Indians could tell of 
happy colonies, of merry heai^ts, smiling faces, 
and contented minds ; they can record how a 
Christian-minded master made cheerful, con* 
tented servants, (called slaves, but not 
more subjected to slavery than any English 
labourer.) 

Thus, to the credit of factories, be it told, 
that all masters are not necessarily cruel, — let 
these serve as models for the rest. Improve- 
ment is the order of the dayj nowhere is 
there more scope for it. 
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Can it be argued that any rich man may- 
set up a factory ? perhaps so ; but from the 
moment his dependants complain, the complaint 
ought to rest, not between the master and 
the complainant, but government and the 
master. 

Politicians will rack their brains in vain 
for amendment, the mischief lies with the 
master. 

Industry in its first fresh endeavours is like 
a sweet plant, living amidst pure breezes and 
a kindly soil. Transplant it to where polluted 
air will rob it of its freshness, and the flower 
will wither and die in its prime. 

We are bound to believe that the scenes 
recorded in ^ SybiF are perfectly true : 
Young women so bold, discontented, and 
unfeminine. Young men, reckless, drunkards, 
and libertines. 

Whilst beauty walks through saloons of 
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mirtli in rich attire, the factories groan under 
oppression — the hands which made the delicate 
texture are thin and emaciated. 

Ignoble the tongue which boasts of power, 
— of mone/-power, above all things. 

Blessings, a thousand blessings on politi-> 
cians, when their power is exerted, and their 
dauntless voices raised, despising opposition 
when philanthropy fills the heart. 

Lamented Canning ! has the day declined 
wh^n the politician determines on being the 
people^s friend? Has thy soul never been 
metamorphosed into the soul of others ? Has 
the tomb incarcerated for ever such a spirit ? 

Go, thoughtless children of wealth ! go, 
where funeral piles mark the resting-place of 
your ancestry. Go, where sculptured efSgies, 
and lonely mounds, rest side by side. Go — 
pause — reflect. Will ye — dare ye oppress the 
poor? 

5 
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Philanthropy, beautifal^ chaste Philan- 
thropy, thy offsprings. Charity, Peace, Concord, 
will outlive the tomb, and leave their vestiges 
from generation to generation. 

Say not^ ye cold sophists, that goodness 
meets not its reward here below. Ungrate- 
fully, it is true, the most meritorious actions 
may be acknowledged ; but he who lies him 
down in peace to meet the last and awful fiat 
has met his full reward. 



^ 



CHAPTER IV. 



YOUNG ENGLAND. 



So much has been said of Young England, 
as a party, that the reader will expect to find 
it treated here in that light. But we would 
fain look at Young England as the young 
politicians of our generation, striving to 
imitate their elders in many points, and to 
surpass them, if possible, in others. 

How easy it is to be a patriot in these 
modem days ! and although we should be 
heartily sorry to behold the necessity for such 
sacrifices as were perpetrated centuries ago, 
yet are we struck with admiration when we 
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think of the patriotic courage of those ancient 
Romans : for example^ Marcus Curtius, who 
threw himself into a gulf, because it was 
superstitiously believed it would never close 
until the most precious thing in the city 
should be thrown into it. Manlius Torquatus, 
who put his son to death, as an example to 
those who should disregard his consular au- 
thority. The poor but most virtuous Fabricius; 
and the noble-minded Kegulus. These and 
many other Roman heroes may serve as types 
of the difficulty attending patriotism, when the 
world was so little prepared to acknowledge it 
in those minor virtues which, in our days, 
constitute a patriot* 

'^ Pro bono publico^' meant not fine-sound- 
ing speeches, but fine and dauntless actions. 

" For what is glory but the blaze of fame P" 
Milton has written, but the ancient Romans 
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earned not renown and glory at such a pricei ; 
peaceable days may understand the line, but 
magnanimous actions of yore earned death 
for the sad reward, and the last. 

Yet far be it from our ideas to believe 
that no patriotism can exist unless most 
Herculean feats be performed. Even in 
youth, man may begin his lesson of self- 
denial ; for a selfish man cannot possibly be a 
patriot, and no young man need be so tied 
down by custom, tuition, or the example of 
others, as to leave into their hands that 
reigning feeling of the ambition of good, 
which none but himself can so efTectually 
ripen to maturity. 

Young England must begin by considering 
his country as a vast inheritance in which he 
will have a portion ; and amidst the moderate 
relaxation which all studious minds require 
he can, even in his pleasures, begin his lesson 

5§ 
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of patriotism by encouraging native talent. 
Conscience and honour^ in youth^ are the 
protectors to guide their possessor safely to 
manhood : and it is in youth that bad advice, 
bad example^ and native indolence conspire 
to seduce the mind from its more exalted 
channel* 

To travel in other lands for instruction is 
a laudable amusement; but to travel^ not 
only to drive hwaj ennui, but to court it, 
under the shape of every degenerate pleasure, 
this is the pursuit of too many of those whom 
we now address as "Yoiing. England/^ We 
should not like to see young: men tied to one 
country, though it be their own, but they 
should travel for higher views than the mere 
gratification of that all-absorbing hero — Self. 
That mysterious thing. Intellect, requires a 
vast field and change of scene to bring it 
to perfection ; and the myrtle garland, twines 
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more surely around the brow whereon distant 
air has wafted— wafted, but left no weight, 
no shadow — wafted, only to purify, . instruct, 
and command, to render nearer and dearer 
to the heart the enjoyment of our own free 
Island. Young England, glory lies at thy 
feet! but, to use the words of our popular 
comedy, ye must ." stoop to conquer/^ 

Think not that the young lordlings will be 
more conducive to England^s welfare than 
the poor, but industrious, youths who rank 
in the University upon the Nation^s list. If 
ye receive the Nation's bounty in the shape 
of instruction, ye can return it in the shape 
of patriotism, — for not to the politician alone 
belong duty and afiFection to his country, but 
to the clergyman, the lawyer, the physician, 
the tradesman, the author, and soldier* 

Take heed, Young England, thy collegiate 
days, the freshest, the purest in the annals 
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of thy life, may also be the least useful. 
The Indian sells his gold for glittering 
baubles, the Collegian sells his time for 
fleeting pleasure. The Indian may not 
repent his bargain, unless education steps in 
to teach him the value of gold ; but the 
Collegian must repent, for the world will 
teach him the loss of time, and talents 
misused. Youth is, indeed, the time when 
the soul and body are in their primeval stage ; 
the weight of care has not borne away a 
single energy, the earth seems a vast stage 
of delight, — ambition in its infancy has virtue 
for its guide. 

Riches are not required as sure helps to 
the road of fame, its votaries are of a miscel- 
laneous kind; but let them be in any grade, 
they have all been equal in one thing — they 
have all been young. 

The Rubicon is past when ye have moved 
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in that vast world towards wliich your longing 
eyes are turning ; pause^ therefore. Young 
England, pause I and remember that the cha- 
racter formed in youth will be matured, not 
altered, in manhood. 

If ambition be the master charm of man, 
youth may, at least, pause ere he embarks in 
such a cause, — ^he can, at least, reflect upon 
what subject to found his ambition. Is it 
for self-aggrandisement only? let him turn 
over the pages of history, and behold the end 
of that vaulting ambition which seeks worlds 
for its patrimony and monarchs for its prey. 

Does the young politician wish for high 
eloquence ? Alas ! his glorious speeches 
cannot quell a nation^s groans, — and memory 
cannot recall one circumstance in which words 
can possibly triumph over deeds. 

Go forth and learn, Young England, ere ye 
attempt to teach ; learn that your name should 
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not signify a party, but be the distinctive 
mark between those triflers of time who never 
think of their country, save as a safe dwelling- 
place, and those who await for maturer age ; 
await, in study and observance of men and 
manners, for that period when the welfare of 
England shall be committed to their care. 

Great world, where poverty and sadness are 
constantly standing in opposition to riches and 
joy, — the time will come when happiness will 
be recognized in comparative poverty a^ well 
as in afBuence — but for this, though many 
may be poor, none should be in want. Let 
Sorrow die, and Hope unfurl her joyous wings, 
let Might and Power be the twin genius of 
Justice and Religion, and let each young man 
in our British Isle feel himself a patriot. 

The wide world of Fame is spread before 
your anxious gaze, and no matter in what 
profession ye seek for its attainment, honour 
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is the only sure road towards the goal ; the 
architect of man^s fortune lies within himself, 
for the truest fortune he can obtain is to 
reflect in old age that he has done his 
duty. 

How exalted are Pope's words 

" An honest man's the noblest work of Grod." 

There is something sublime in the idea of 
being the noblest work from the great 
Creator's hands ; and how many moral virtues 
the patriot must nurture if he would always 
remain an honest man. 

A political career is a vast field of temp- 
tation, ambition is constantly in a vortex of 
excitement ; tempting voices, like waters rush- 
ing on the plains, are threatening to invade 
the pure feelings of the heart, whilst envy, 
jealousy, and even hatred, are directed like 
venomed arrows against the politician's breast. 
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Happy the man who is proof against the 
temptations of a public career ! he is^ indeed^ 
an honest man. 

As honesty belongs to no age^ let Young 
England lay the foundation of his career 
upon that never-failing basis. Let Young 
England shake hands with Old England^ both 
having one aim^ to live respected and die 
regretted. 

Yes, let our old and much-respected 
politicians be the model for the rising gene** 
ration ; and oh ! ye young men in the glow of 
healthy remember that pleasure^ worldly, sen- 
sual pleasure is but a fleeting ray, leaving no 
shadow, save regret. 

" Oh ! pleasure brief as bright thon art, 
A momentary ray — 
A dream roll'd o'er a vacant heart. 
To charm — and die away." 

Cultivate pleasures and joys, unfading. Be 
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above tlie delusive tinsel, whicli gilds with 
counterfeit splendour — ^begin your early career 
in virtue, and you will end your days in hap- 
piness. Walk through this world of pil- 
grimage, so that its pageantry shall have 
wrought you no ill; cultivate those virtues 
which are alike the portion of poor and rich, 
till they become too often choked with the 
follies, if not the vices of society. 

If we deem the life of a virtuous man 
beautiful, there is a still more holy beauty in 
his death : he has so lived as to look forward 
to a brighter inheritance ; his conscience has 
echoed language bom above; his sins have 
been the heir-looms of our first parents; his 
virtues have been his own training. A holy 
smile takes away the cold aspect of death ; the 
sobs of the poor are the requiems which his 
parting soul receives. 

Young England, yours is now the bloom of 
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life, but tlie spring is not ever upon our earth, 
and the wintry storms replace the summer^s 
empyrean smiles ; live in all the dear, and too 
evanescing delights of youth, but never lose 
sight of that epoch of more vigorous exertion. 
If England will sound your praise, it would as 
impartially lay to your charge the blame 
which you might deserve. Spirit of Charity 
awake, — golden rule, lay your charm around 
the young patriot^s heart — waft your pleading 
voice to the ears of the wealthy. Young 
England, have ye ever been in a country 
place, where the member of that place is 
beloved ? Have ye ever heard the poor shower 
blessings on a politician's name? Have ye 
seen them point to the schoolhouse and the 
factory with smiling faces ? Have ye seen the 
poor upon a Sabbath day, kneeling in God's 
holy place of worship, imploring blessings and 
preparing for another week's honest labour. 
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If it has never been your lot to behold such a 
scene, put oflF a tour to Italy, or a trip to 
Germany; wander when the last ball of the 
season is over, into one of those country places, 
whose member has, during that gay season, 
improved the condition of his dependents. 
The scene of happiness will follow you through 
life, for there are hours in our existence which 
neither pleasure nor folly can disembody from 
nemory. 



(C 



Oh, none are so absorb' d, as not to feel 
The calm of thought, the melody of mind, 
When prayer, the purest incense of a soul. 
Hath risen to the throne of Heaven, the heart 
Is mellow'd, and the shadows that becloud 
Our state of darken'd being, glide away; 
The Heaven's are open'd! and the eye of Faith 
Looks in, and hath a fearful glimpse of God." 



Ye might think of the poet^s lines. Young 
England, after witnessing the endearing eye 
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of gratitude, and next ye will feel a glowing 
wish of befriending the poor. The eye of 
Faith will guide ye, God's blessing will rest 
upon you, England will acknowledge your 
worth, and wise men with liberal minds will 
greet the scions of a British race. With the 
guardians of the oppressed, the friends of the 
poor, with honest politicians the aged will 
associate 

Young England ! 



CHAPTER V. 



RADICALISM. 



Though it is not the purpose of this work to 
treat of parties in politics, as being productive 
of good or harm, according to the opinion of 
either reader or writer, yet Radicalism in its 
purest form borders so closely on philan- 
thropy, that we are tempted to give' it a place 
in our volume. When we say Radicalism 
in its purest form, we mean ere it has arrived 
to Chartism, Republicanism, or Democratical 
stage of any kind, when it is simply all power 
concentrated on one point to serve the people 
more than the nobles, only, because the 

6§ 
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former have the least power in themselves. 
Radicalism^ as the champion of the poor^ is 
very different from that democratical feelings 
jealous of power^ and therefore venting its 
rage upon the sovereign, the nobles, and the 
church. High Toryism and bigoted Whiggism 
are just as dangerous as Radicalism ; and 
many a noble does, in fact, profess quite as 
liberal principles as a Radical, but he would 
not let his opinions be called by such a name. 
In vain has the bard exclaimed, ^^What is 
there in a name V' Everything in this world — 
where the bravest man is compelled to show 
forth his actions in whatever guise his fellow- 
men appreciate most I 

Yet will we contend that the purest form of 
Radicalism is philanthropy, and philanthropy is 
patriotism. And we will go further ; we will 
contend, that our best-hearted politicians have 
a germ of the three within them — Tory, in 
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respect for their sovereign and nobles ; Whig, 
as free to have opinions of his own ; Radical, 
as hand in hand with the people he professes 
to serve. High abilities and rectitude of 
principles, in a politician, cast a wavering 
feeling upon our minds, we would fain that all 
feuds were over ; that by no name, save the 
people's friend, should the politician ever be 
distinguished. But this can never be j men of 
equal abilities have different opinions, — 
Falkland and Fairfax are examples of this 
kind. Were Royalty and the House of Lords 
abolished, there would be Lords of the 
government council, not Lords by names, not 
Tories by surname perhaps, but man over man 
has been the law of Nature, ever since the first 
murderer wished to get rid of his brother. 

Peter the Great very wisely remarked on 
his human weakness, ^^ I can reform my people, 
but how shall I reform myself,^' 
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Some men would thus reform the condition 
of the people, but cannot quell that ambition 
which causes them to embody themselves 
under that distinctive appellation Radicals. 
Perhaps no class has been so gradually extin- 
guished as High Toryism. When we really 
take the meaning of Tory and Whig as origi- 
nally invented, we must almost believe that 
Whig, in our days, is much the same as Tory 
in the reign of Anne, and Radical may be 
supposed to be the Whig of that period. 

Whig in Anne's time was a name signifying 
an adherence to monarchy, but perfect tolerance 
of liberty — Tory was for absolute monarchy. 

Although we are for monarchy, yet absolute 
monarchy may bear many delineations. Our 
Sovereign is the head of the nation, but our 
glorious Parliament is her right hand, the 
people her left; in fact. High Toryism is as 
ridiculous as Democratical Chartism. 
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There is something so exciting, so fuU of 
a certain, or rather an uncertain, degree of 
popularity, in Radicalism, that it is parti- 
cularly dangerous for young politicians to 
consider the point unless they distinguish 
most widely between moderate Radicals and 
Democrats, Let a king be dethroned for 
oppressing the people, and the heads of the 
populace will most likely be Radicals in the 
first onset of revolt, but when the love of 
power takes possession of the leaders they 
become Democrats under various names. 

The Parliament men in England, and the 
Girondins in France, were the moderate 
Radicals, in the sense in which we understand 
the latter, Cromwell and Robespierre became 
the Democrats, 

And thus, alas ! with all or most things 
of terrestrial import, moderation is so soon 
borne down by excitement, ambition so soon 
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takes the place of philanthropy. Through 
the whole of our varied globe, revolutions 
which have at first, at least, the shadow of 
justice, lose at length all aim, save that thirst 
for opposition which throws a Babel-like 
confusion on the original intention. 

It is in vain that man sets forth on his 
political pilgrimage with the intention of 
keeping from aU party, he could not then be 
a politician, but moderation is the best guide 
and the surest road to honour. The Church, 
the Law, the Army, all convince us of this 
truth; and although Parhament might be 
compared to a vast mirror reflecting only 
one object — the people, the mirror will be 
obscured by specks which no hand can 
eradicate without ranging himself on some 
side or another, to enter into necessary 
arrangements for removing the obstacle. 
Philanthropy, apart from all party-feeling. 
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must eventually degenerate into a party, for 
Radicals do, in fact, profess philanthropy 
in its widest branch; but how selfishly 
perverted even the love of kindred and 
country may be, is too well known a fact 
to require discussing. 

However, let us for argument sake, take 
the strongest point on record. 

Napoleon was in the first onset a philan- 
thropist. Regal authority had been set at 
nought in the person of Louis the Sixteenth 
— when lo ! amongst the heated spirit around 
arose one seemingly free mind, ready to leave 
his Corsican home and take the French 
sufferers by the hand — amidst the conven- 
tional fury, that clear, disceirning voice cried 
out ^' Peace.'^ But not long satisfied with the 
office 'of Mediator, the Corporal became 
Consul, King, and lastly Emperor — Emperor 
of those realms his courage had made his 
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own — ^with magic genius he turned the 
storm to one focus — Self. 

And still for a time might he continue to 
be called the philanthropist. 

A tyrant he might be, because he was 
innately selfish, but how glorious a leader, 
how well-educated a man, how well-trained 
a soldier to the people who had despised 
Marat and been slaughtered by Robespierre. 
And glorious to the end of his existence 
Napoleon would have continued, had he 
thought of politics above the might of arms, 
had he remembered that the battlers roar is 
not the loudest voice to guide a nation, had 
Napoleon rather remained the Protector than 
the conqueror, his noble spirit would not have 
been bruised in the far oflf and solitary Island 
where the sleep of death overtook him. ^ 

Thy race may be extinct, oh. Napoleon ! 
as far as the power of Mars extends, but thou 
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remained a living example^ and thy prototypes 

are they who embark in a political cause to 

serve a nation and end by courting popularity 

instead. A Philanthropist^ or Radical^ in his 

first career^ takes the human race for his 

subject^ and stands himself like a sunbeam 

in a tempestuous cloudy pointing to where 

the glorious orb will assert his freedom. But 

a Radical^ in his more selfish-grown designs^ 

is a traitor who has won the confidence of 

the populace by seeming devotion to their 

cause; principle and honour have only been 

guides to show him the road to power. 

Tyranny and selfishness will lead the way to 

ruin. Greece and the seven-hilled kingdom 

owe their fall to the increasing selfishness of 

those who put on the deceptive mark of 

philanthropy. 



Oh, thou fair Greece \ by Turkish hands profaned. 
By Britons plnnder'd, and by Moslems chain'd !" 

7 
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Greece, thy fame was martyred at the 
shrine of ambition, and patriots were over- 
turned by Democrats. Little could the self- 
created patriot, he whom a modem poet 
has appropriately called " the pilgrim bard,'' 
little could he do for Greece. » 

There is a shadow cast around the past, 
but no shadows are so dense but they may 
be vivified ; and England, our free beauteous 
England, requires only the admission of 
tyrants, under the cant names of our modem 
invention, to turn its green vales to desolation, 
and revive the miseries of ages past. 

As in the case of Ireland, one man may 
arise and seem to compassionate his fellow- 
men, but he aims at popularity, and would 
make Ireland triumph to make the country 
worth his personal attention. 

Far wiser for Ireland to look upon England 
as a friend, not a foe ; to place no reliance 
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upon a noisy spirit promising much and 
performing little; and far wiser for our 
politicians to dread that degree of popularity 
which shows itself in that free familiarity 
between the people and the member : from the 
moment such a liaison exists^ not only Tories 
or Whigs, but all sensible members, must 
look upon the Radicals as stepping from the 
dignity of their position. Let the people 
know exactly in whose ears to pour their 
complaints, and there is only murmuring 
and continual dissatisfaction. Nor can it be 
denied that to one question a Radical member 
is able to carry out, he loses two or more ; 
others look upon him merely as the blind 
which the people use to give free vent to 
their rebellious disposition. And there is 
something melancholy when we find men of 
high ability falling to such a mark. 
Thus has he reasoned at first : — 
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'' I am not a Radical, if men mean by that 
term a disturber of peace and concord^ an 
envier of the nobles^ an enemy to the sove- 
reign and church. But I am in Parliament 
to serve my country and my kindred, and I 
can only do so by listening to the voice of the 
humblest^ and taking all the lowliest petitions 
which may be handed to me/' 

But, as the great Medici said, '^Ce n'est 
rien de bien commencer, il faut bien finir/' 

The speech of a Radical some years after the 
first recorded would be totally different. 

"I tried to serve the people,'^ he would 
exclaim, "and how have I been rewarded? 
I have no place un,der government, the nobles 
mistrust me ; the people make me their cham- 
pion, and coin grievances, that I may redress 
them. What have I left ? Popularity ! I 
will see my name in print ; I will hear it pro- 
nounced familiarly by that great body- — the 
people.'' 
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There is no room in our country for a 
Cromwell, a Napoleon, or even a Louis 
Philippe ; if there were, a friend of the people 
would play the conspicuous part in the 
modern drama. 

We have been thus bold, because, at this 
present moment, we could trace the names of 
two or three popular members who are falling 
into error, who began their political career 
with a holy feeling of patriotism at their heart, 
and are ending by sickening at the ingratitude 
around them. 

Thus is life, — ingratitude is the reward of 
merit, and politicians cannot expect to meet 
with kindlier feelings than the rest of 
mankind. Yet, despair not, ye who, following 
a manly career, have duty and honour at 
heart ; the day will come when your name, 
respected and beloved, will be more appre- 
ciated, if your good deeds be done in secret, 

7§ 
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than should they be eulogized and commented 
on at the precise moment of your exertion. 
In the poet^s words^ or rather against them^ 
" Deceive not the world with ornament^ but 
remember that the truest patriots have been 
the most modest men/* Politicians^ go forth 
and do ffood, rather than seek to be ffreat ; 
let the cots of England be gladdened by your 
efforts^ and power possess a sacred value in 
your eyes. 

The pomp of praise is not the supremest 
joy ; man^s truest recompense lies within his 
own heart. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE INFLUENCE OF MEMBERS OE PARLIAMENT 
OVER THEIR CONSTITUENTS. 

Example — is the misfortune or the 
blessing of millions ; the glory of nations, or 
its curse. Example shames the baseness of 
hypocrisy, and sheds the truest sympathy upon 
the ignorance of the untaught. 

Not in the senate, not in the halls of 
greatness, not amidst fashion, luxury, and 
wealth, not amidst the feverish excitement of 
pleasure is example shown, — but in that quiet 
life, echoless to the great, but full of meaning 
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sound to the poor. There is a tale which 
outUves the decay of the form^ which throws 
its eternal enchantment over the past^ and 
teaches the present what to leave on record for 
the future. That vital religion of the heart 
which shows itself in the charming outpouring 
of English charity, the eye which pierces ray- 
like through the darkness of want, the hand 
which falls like rainbow, type of earth's 
relief, upon the haunts of penury, — the eye of 
memory will consecrate these when the tears 
which once flowed upon the cold grave of the 
beloved had ceased to fall. A member of 
Parliament is, in fact, master of a certain mass 
of people, and does not a secret, conscientious 
voice whisper him that, in return for a certaia 
degree of power, he has a certain degree of 
responsibility. Yes, the conscious soul of maa 
must have its secret outpourings, its hoiirs of 
calm, unfettered calculation. Each moment of 
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power wakes more reflection than moments of 
helplessness. 



" A moment is a mighty thing, 
Beyond the soul's imagining ; 
Eor in it, though we trace it not. 
How much there crowds of varied lot! 
How much of life, life cannot see. 
Darts onward to eternity ! 
While vacant hours of beauty roll 
Their magic o'er some yielded soul. 
Ah ! little do the happy guess. 
The sum of human wretchedness ; 
Or dream, amid the soft farewell 
That Time of them is taking. 
How frequent moans the funeral knell. 
What noble hearts are breaking. 
While myriads to their tombs descend. 
Without a mourner, creed, or friend !" 



Men in power, read those lines of a sublime 
poet, and believe them true ; countless thou- 
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sands descend to the lone grave^ uncared for^ 
literally 



I 
" Without a mourner^ creed, or friend.' i 



Life to them has been a prototype of the 
tomb ) but beyond that life of sufiering^ the 
Lazarus will be received in the bosom of 
happiness^ here below the rich will have had 
their reward. And yet we would fain not 
consider our Saviour's words as applying to all 
the worldly prosperous. " How hardly shall 
a rich man enter into the kingdom of 
Heaven.'' 

No, there are exceptions to all rules, even 
Divine ones ; and though we believe in the 
doctrine, we worship the mercy, and feel the 
exquisite diflFerence between the good and the 
bad. It really is not by giving away a certain 
quantity of coals, beef, and blankets at 



I 

I 
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Christmas that the lord of a manor^ the 
member of a village, can remedy want. 
Opening the gates of Eden^ and showing it to 
us once a year^ would not regain us our lost 
inheritance; but constant^ unchanging^ un- 
wearying patience is the real charity of power. 
He is, in fact, the father of a race of de- 
pendants, the member^s village should be his 
home; I say Tillage, because towns have a 
certain degree of traffic, which must in general 
keep the inhabitants from that idleness which 
engenders poverty in villages. But small 
towns are equally dependent upon the member's 
patronage. It is astonishing to hear persons 
say how much, or how little, a member has 
done for a place. It would do the man of 
power good, if he followed the example of 
ancient monarchs, and sallied forth incog, to 
hear what was said of him. The monarch 
who was not satisfied with his day, unless he 






/ 
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performed a good action, ought to have been a 

modem member of Parliament, if only to 

reform those, who offer themselves as can- 
didates for the honour of the post, not its 

duties. 

It is wonderful with what blind devotion 

the poor follow the example of the great. It is 

wonderful — -men with the same power of 

thinking, endowed the same, with 'heart, mind, 

and feeling, all following in the train of one 

who has this difference — power. Even their 

duty to the great Creator is in a certain 

degree guided by him to whom they look up ; 

and if he hath not, like the pastor, the actual 

care of immortal souls, he draws them nearer 

by his example to the servant of God, who is 

ready to give them instruction. A churcli 

well filled by the poor, shows that the rich 

are encouraging them by the power of 

example. 
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Were we inclined to believe in the doctrine 
of the Pythagoreans, we should wish the trans- 
migration of souls to be from rich to poor : 
that the rich might feel how galling it is to 
possess talent and industry, and find it nn- 
noticed and unavailable ; and that the poor 
might perceive the great responsibility which 
riches bring in their train. The Phrygian 
fabulist who was so fond of making animals 
talk, might have found this supposed me- 
tempsychosis an equally fertile subject of 
imagination. 

What would become of talent, if the 
influential part of mankind shut themselves 
Up in their pride, after attaining the degree 
of power they coveted ? 

Those who toil not for the laurels of fame, 
will be ready to say that talent can stand on 
the ground of its own merit. But no ; that 
is a lofty feeling of the mind which will be 

8 
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rudely rent asunder. Besides which^ talent^ 
like beautiful^ but uncultivated^ flowers, will 
as often spring in humble as in high life, and 
the man of power is wanted to assist the man 
of talent. 

As far back as 1213 the celebrated Kir- 
cudbright philologist would have remained 
unknown, and been obliged to continue his 
father's lowly avocation, that of a shepherd, 
if he had not been patronized and brought 
into notice. 

Poets, painters, and sages, bow in deference 
to men of power; but the latter must not 
forget that far prouder is the feeling of talent 
than wealth. And yet, what can the aspiring 
son of genius do ? unassisted by power, that 
power which opens the paradise of his wishes, 
and brings him into notice and repute. The 
coldest philosophy of those who laugh at 
social height, must be daily more and more 
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impressed with the fact that genius continued 
in solitude must^ in our days^ die in oblivion. 
This grand and stately world will be courted, 
if its sons would win it. The most dauntless 
warrior that ever lived would not be considered 
a braver man than any other around him, 
were peace to reign for ever; War is his 
genius, and he requires the battle-field to test 
his valour, and thus the man of civil talent 
requires the hand of power to lead him forth 
and teach him to reach that pinnacle of his 
wishes — the World. 

This, however, is only stating one duty in 
a member^s life, for many villages in England 
boast of no Coleridges, no men of talent ; but 
no villagers, on the other hand, should be left 
in that total ignorance of this world's know- 
ledge, and that hopeless darkness of a sphere 
above, as to realize the pictures of which Mr. 
D'Israeli treats in his able novels. 
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Commerce^ that supreme upholder of our 
industrious island ! Commerce^ that never- 
failing bulwark of a nation 1 Commerce^ wert 
thou discouraged and unprotected? look for 
no sterner lesson than fallen Greece^ and 
extinguished Rome. 

And shall the heroes of war, navy, church, 
or law, be the only acknowledged Champions 
of England? no; each industrious son of 
Commerce claims equal, nay, perhaps, more, 
protection, for rising from lowlier ranks, he 
needs higher patronage. 

The school-house and factory should present 
scenes of happiness, where they show only the 
tokens of misery. When the tempter gloried 
over the fall of man, he probably invented 
the power of tyranny, so odious is that 
quality which lowers man to the most petty 
character. 
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Members of Parliament^ disdain that vulgar 
pride which a poet has called 

" The monster passion of the times." 

As the Goths and Vandals triumphed over 
proud Bome^ so will the day come when 
pride will have its fall. 

The commercial sons of England^ however 
lowly in station^ are England^s pride, the 
most homely spot whereon even a labourer 
sighs, ^^home'' is the palace from whence 
the wishes and wants of the great are studied. 
Luxury can do nothing for itself, it can but 
fret, and wish, and crave : the industrious 
alone can satisfy. 

Poverty owes gratitude to wealth, but so 
also does wealth to industry ; * and since 
mutual interest is the governing rule of life, 
let the interest be properly understood. 

At the very hour in which this volume 

8§ 
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is penned^ men are talking of a general 
election. May each member possess that 
imperishable quality. Justice, — may every 
christian feeling of the heart teach him 
alike his influence and responsibility. And 
may England, freed from all discontent^ 
retain some shadow of that primeval state^ 
ere avarice and ambition arraigned the heart 
in pride and tyranny. And at the last hour 
let conscience be like some unrifled tree 
which has stood the dazzling temptation of 
the glaring sun, the corrupt chillingness 
of tempestuous rain, and falls only when 
the voice of Time proclaims that all below 
is perishable, and must march onward to 
decay. 

Let the politician remember, with fear and 
trembling, that souls are committed to his 
care, and that as our Divine Master hath 
said that not a swallow falleth to the ground 
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without His knowledge, so not a villager 
under his care should fall into error through 
his culpable neglect. No matter how lowly, 
each individual created has an immortal soul, 
and woe to him who sends that soul to 
perdition. 



CHAPTER VII. 



GOOD MONAECHS. 



It has long been a popular error to sum 
up the glory of a reign according to the 
amount of battles gained^ in fact to forget 
the necessity, the too sad necessity of war, 
and look upon it as the greatest achievement 
of a monarches life. Alas ! here ends the 
triumph of such records, — there is another 
and a better world, the future inheritance of 
the prince and the beggar, there the trumpet 
will not proclaim defeat or victory, nor the 
defeated shriek forth their dismal cry. 

In that sphere, where aU is peace and love. 
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monarclis have no more power than the 
beggar^ whose lowly petition could not reach 
his majestic earthly throne ; that impartial eye 
which surveyed the work he had created ; that 
just voice which declared good that which 
was meant for the happiness of man; that 
Almighty being who, for some wise purpose, 
allows one human being to possess higher 
power than another ; the King of kings — ^will 
judge the monarch as His subject, — and how 
can the triumph of arms atone for sins of 
omission and commission. 

The Augustine ages may be the boast of 
history, but how know we that those brilliant 
reigns may be worthy of the worldly praise we 
award to them ? The motives of kings may 
appear traced on the pages of history; we 
take the words as we find them, but the heart 
of man is a sealed book, whose pages are 
revealed only to one Supreme Reader. The 
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illustrious Homer, vaunting the adventures of 
Ulysses, is not really more fabulous than 
those who sing the praises of monarchs for the 
deeds of war achieved in their reign. The 
laconic word Good prefixed to a monarches 
name, is more comprehensive than the more 
generally understood adjective " Great/' 

The last words of Pericles sum up much of 
what a good monarch might exclaim, and the 
famed general and orator considered his 
conscience a higher praise than the eulogiums 
of the friends who surrounded his deathbed. 
''You must not forget the most meritorious 
circumstance of my life,'' he cried ; " I never 
caused any one citizen to mourn on my 
account." And although his biographers 
deny this fact, by stating that the ravages of 
the Peloponnesian war caused the misery of 
thousands, yet the words used with justice are 
worthy of record. Romulus, brave Bomulus, 
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from thy time to ours^ kings have continued 
to pride themselves upon that warlike fame 
which is the scourge of worlds. And yet, how 
different is that truer fame, which has religion, 
peace, and love, for its attributes ! We would 
not seem fulsome, we would not utter one 
word for the sake of favour — ^but no regal 
favour being in this instance required, we 
will proudly affix Queen Victoria's beloved 
name, as that of a sovereign whose mild 
and gentle virtues speak to the heart and 
mind. 

Many have been the feats of arms in India 
which our countrymen may boast of during 
this reign; but no ambitious schemes, no 
overturning quiet dominions, no displacing 
lawful monarchs, deteriorate from the real 
glory of victory. No glorious conqueror, a 
wanderer from the shores of his victories, has 
in this reign sought for mercy, and found 
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pitiless revenge. Like some smiling infant 
lying upon the maternal bosom^ Queen 
Yietoria leans upon England's love^ smd passes 
her life in domestic peace. Her young mind^ 
early trained to the high post which awaited 
her^ moulded itself in truth and justice; and 
that gradual knowledge of mankind^ which the 
intellectual only can acquire, has taught our 
Queen most wisely, to do no more than the 
woman can accomplish, and to rely upon the 
truth and honour of her loving subjects as the 
true guardians of her kingdom. Her lofty 
bearing proclaims the Queen; her gentle 
observance of religion marks the soul — the soul 
of one who feels that, however great may be 
her position, the all-craving hand of Death will 
cast its unsparing touch as surely upon her 
fair form as on that of the lowliest in the 
land. 

Truly, the philosophy of politics is felt by 

9 
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our Queen ; other nations^ less truthful than 
ours^ give us daily examples of the necessity 
of vigUanee and care : plotting Spain, changing 
France, rebellious Ireland, form subjects of 
thought for a young and trusting Sovereign ; 
and to the civilian does Queen Victoria bow 
her queenly head with the same regard as she 
would to the warrior. The praise of pens, 
like the praise of tongues, cannot be necessary 
to prove the truth of our assertion; Queen 
Victoria is as much above being unduly flat- 
tered, as we hope we are above bestowing our 
praise on an individual undeserving of it, though 
a Sovereign. 

Who that hath heard her clear, firm, yet 
gentle voice in the council, can doubt the 
power of her high mind? Who that hath 
known her observance of the rituals, and her 
moral conduct with regard to holy precepts, 
can doubt the high and vital religion of her 
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soul ? and how calm ber domestic life^ how dear 
to her the children of her love, and the husband 
of her choice ! Pair and gentle Queen, accept 
the prayer of a loyal subject, a young, 
aspiring author, one who writes from the im- 
pulse of a heart, throbbing but for one feeling, 
" Fame !" Yes, in thy sumptuous palace, 
peruse the words which truth dictates and 
loyalty hallows, and cast a lingering look upon 
the pages which, though perhaps imperfectly, 
yet most diligently, have sought to fathom the 
true and earnest basis, the purest feeling, and 
the surest method by which both Sovereign 
and subject are united together by the high 
and holy bonds of 

" Political Fame/^ 
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